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The following principles guide our research related to the education and employment of youth and 
adults with specialized education, training, employment, and adjustment needs. 



• Individuals have a basic right to be educated and to 
work in the environment that least restricts their right 
to learn and interact with other students and persons 
who are not handicapped. 

• Individuals with varied abilities, social backgrounds, 
aptitudes, and learning styles must have equal 
access and opportunity to engage in education and 
work, and life-long learning. 

• Educational experiences must be planned, delivered, 
and evaluated based upon th© unique abilities, social 
backgrounds, and learning styles of the individual. 

• Agencies, organizations, and individuals from a 
broad array of disciplines and professional fields must 
effectively and systematically coordinate their efforts 
to meet individual education and employment needs. 



• Individuals grow and mature throughout their lives 
requiring varying levels and types of educational and 
employment support. 

• The capability of an individual to obtain and hold 
meaningful and productive employment is important 
to the individuals quality of life. 

• Parents, advocates, and friends form a vitally 
important social network that is an instrumental 
aspect of education, transition to employment, and 
continuing employment. 



The Secondary Transition Intervention Effectiveness Institute is funded through the Office of Special 
Education Programs, Office of Special Education and Rehabfctative Services, U.S. Department of 
Education (contract number 300-85-0160), 

Project Officer; Dr. Mel Appell 



For more information on the Transition Institute at Illinois, please contact- 
or. Frank R. Rusch, Director 
College of Education 
University of Illinois 
110 Education Building 
1310 South Sixth Street 
Champaign, Illinois 61820 
(217) 333-2325 
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Preface 

This volume represents a collection of papers that relate to school- 
to-work transition issues and models. Three of the papers introduce 
issues and one discusses a popular, emerging model for preparing persons 
for employment. 

The first paper, "Secondary special education and transition from 
school to work," reviews the economic, educational, and community adjust- 
ment difficulties of youth with handicaps in the context of historical 
antecedents and the U.S. Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative 
Services 1 Transition initiative. 

The second paper, "A multi-level perspective on job terminations for 
adults with handicaps," introduces a multi-level viewpoint on job ter- 
minations for persons with handicapping conditions. The viewpoint 
suggested by this paper calls for reframing the questions and advocates 
broader consideration to planning interventions at the individual, small 
group, organizational, and institutional and community levels. Several 
suggestions for interventions at each level are presented. 

The third paper "Introduction to supported work" discusses the 
concept of "supported work. 11 An overview of the characteristics of the 
supported-work approach and the target populations served in supported 
work programs in the State of Illinois is presented. Additionally, 
recommendations for personnel preparation are offered. 

The final paper, "The ecology of the workplace" discusses three 
ecological dimensions (physical, social, and organization ecology) and 
their impact on job maintenance for persons with special needs. These 
dimensions are discussed in relation to two basic skill groups crucial to 
job acquisition and maintenance: work performance skills and social- 
interpersonal skills. 
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Secondary Special Education and 
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Secondary Special Education and Transition from 
School to Work: A National Priority 
Frank R. Rusch and L. Allen Phelps 

Providing appropriate educational and employment opportunities for 
youth with handicaps has posed significant, long-standing problems for our 
nation's citizens, employers, policymakers, and educators. Over the past 
15 years federal and state legislation has begun addressing the complex- 
ities of providing appropriate secondary education and transition services 
to our nation's youth. Indeed, the significant societal and personal 
costs associated with the unemployment and underemployment of these youth 
have raised the issue to the level of national priority . In all like- 
lihood, employment will remain a national priority until considerably 
higher levels of employment, educational attainment, and successful 
community adjustment are realized. 

The economic dimensions of unemployment are significant and pervasive 
among youth with handicaps. Of the approximately 300,000 youth who leave 
high school each year, the vast majority encounter severe unemployment and 
underemployment problems. Citing data obtained from a Harris telephone 
survey conducted 1n the Fall of 1985 with a cross-section of 1,000 persons 
with handicaps, aged 16 and over, results reported to the Senate Sub- 
committee on the Handicapped during the reauthorization hearing held on 
February 21, 1986 concluded that: 

o 67 percent of all Americans with handicaps, between ages 16 and 

64, are not working, 
o If an individual is working that person is 75 percent more 
likely to be part-time employed. 

..... 8 
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o 67 percent of all those persons who are handicapped and not 
working say that they want to work. 

Without question, youth and adults with handicaps suffer major 
economic disadvantages in the labor market in comparison to the non- 
disabled population. The extent to which such difficulties are due to 
employment conditions in the labor market, inadequate or inappropriate 
vocational and educational preparation, lack of transitional support 
services, or other related factors (e.g., employer attitudes, social 
welfare disincentives) is difficult to determine fully. Regardless of the 
cause, these conditions create major economic difficulties for our 
nation's taxpayers and individuals with handicaps. Depending on the 
severity of the disability, the annual costs borne by taxpayers for 
sheltered workshop programs, adult day care services, and income transfer 
programs that support unemployed persons can run as high as $12,000 
annually (Phelps, Cobb, Larkin, & Blanchard, 1982; Walls, Zawlocki, & 
Dowler, in press). Alternatively, the economic benefits from placing and 
supporting individuals into competitive employment include a larger tax 
base, greater productivity capacity for the nation, and significant 
reductions in social costs (Copa, 1984; Rusch, in press; Wehman, Hill, 
Goodall, Cleveland, Brooke, & Pentecost, 1982). 

National surveys have pointed out some of the problems and circum- 
stances encountered by youth with handicaps during and following their 
enrollment in secondary schools. For example, High School and Beyond, a 
national longitudinal study of a representative sample of 30,000 
sophomores and 28,000 seniors, was initiated in 1980 and included self- 
identified students with handicaps. For these students with mild 
handicaps, whether enrolled in special education or regular education, the 
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prospects for completing high school were generally bleak. Owlngs and 
Stocking (1985) reported: 

o 22 percent of the 1980 sophomores, as compared to 12 percent of 
the nonhandlcapped students, had dropped out of school between 
their sophomore and senior years. 

o 45 percent of these sophomores were in the lowest quartile on 
combined vocabulary, reading, math, and science tests, compared 
to only 19 percent of the non-hand1capped students. 

o only 29 percent were enrolled 1n vocational education programs. 

Other recent investigations have cited the lack of appropriate 
vocational assessment during the schooling years, absence of 
career-related objectives and transitional plans 1n IEPs (Cobb & Phelps, 
1983), and a lack of counseling and career planning services, parent 
involvement, comprehensive work experience programs for youth while in 
high school, and cooperative programming with vocational rehabilitation 
and other agencies to ensure a continuum of necessary support as youth 
exit from high school and enter employment as obstacles to employment 
(Rusch, Mithaug, & Flexer, in press). 

Clearly, the need to broaden and strengthen the quality of educa- 
tional experiences received by youth with handicaps in the transitional 
phase of their education is imperative. Without better preparation, the 
likelihood of improving their employment prospects and successful 
adjustment to living in their home communities will be minimal at best. 
Historical Antecedents 

The economic and educational difficulties faced by youth with 
handicaps are not new problems. Public concern for the ability of 
individuals with handicaps to pursue employment first arose during World 
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War I when thousands of American veterans who were physically disabled 
required assistance 1n returning to the workforce. In 1918, Congress 
enacted the first Vocational Rehabilitation Act to serve these veterans, 
as well as to Initiate translation services for blind Individuals. 
Federal legislation for vocational education also was enacted in 1917, 
however, no attention was paid to youth or adults with handicaps. 
Throughout the 1920s and 1930s a few programs designed to serve the 
unemployed (e.g., Civilian Conservation Corps) benefitted some youth with 
mild handicaps. The 1943 Amendments to the Vocational Rehabilitation Act 
expanded services, including rehabilitation counseling, to persons with 
mental retardation. 

In the 1950s, work-study programs for youth with handicaps first 
emerged and later became the leading strategy in the public schools for 
preparing these youth for post-school employment (Brolin, 1976; Clark, 
1976). In the work-study models proposed by Kolstoe and others, youth 
were provided with controlled, in-school work, followed by placement in 
specialized job placements in the community (cf. Miller, Ewing, & Phelps, 
1980). 

The Kennedy era marked the beginning of a period of considerable 
Federal interest and growth in special education, vocational education, 
and other programs designed to assist unemployed youth and adults with 
handicaps. The 1963 Civil Rights Act spurned a major focus on prohibiting 
discrimination 1n education, social services, and other federally-spon- 
sored activities on the basis of race and national origin. In the mid 
1970s nondiscrimination assurances were extended to individuals with 
handicaps. During the mid 1960s and early 1970s most states enacted 
legislation mandating that schools provide special education services to 
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all school -age youth. This was followed 1n 1975 by the landmark Federal 
legislation entitled the "Education for All Handicapped Children Act," 
which assured that children ages 3-21 with handicaps would receive a free 
and appropriate education. The Vocational Education Act of 1963 and Its 
subsequent amendments 1n 1968 and 1976 sought to Increase the participa- 
tion of youth and adults 1n vocational programs by setting aside 10 
percent of the funds for persons with handicaps. The most recent Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act of 1984 extends these efforts and 
mandates the delivery of assessment, support services, counseling, and 
transitional services for students who are Identified as handicapped and 
disadvantaged. 

The job training and employment programs enacted under the Comprehen- 
sive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and presently continuing under the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) are also focused upon serving the 
training needs of these individuals. Additionally, Congress enacted the 
Target Jobs Tax Credit program in the 1970s to provide tax incentives for 
employers who hire individuals referred through state vocational 
rehabilitation programs. 

Despite these major federal and state efforts the educational and 
employment problems of youth with handicaps remained a major dilemma for 
policymakers, professionals, and others from a broad array of human 
service fields. 
A Special Federal Initiative 

In the 1983 Amendments to the Education of the Handicapped Act (EHA 
P.L. 98-199), Congress sought to address directly the major educational 
and employment transition difficulties encountered by these youth. Sec- 
tion 626 of P.L. 98-199, entitled "Secondary Education and Transitional 
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Services for Handicapped Youth, 11 authorized the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services (OSERS) to spend $6.6 million 
annually in grants and contracts intended to strengthen and coordinate 
education, training, and related services thereby assisting youth in the 
process of transition to postsecondary education, competitive employment, 
or adult services. 

The major objectives of Section 626 are (a) to stimulate the 
improvement of programs for secondary special education and (b) to 
strengthen and coordinate education, training, and related services to 
assist in the transition process to postsecondary education, vocational 
training, competitive employment, continuing education, or adult ser- 
vices. To address these objectives, OSERS announced several grant 
programs in fiscal year 1984 and 1985: Service Demonstration Models 
(84.158A), Cooperative Models for Planning and Developing Transitional 
Services (84.158B and 84.158C), and Demonstrations in Post-Secondary 
Education (84.078B and 84.078C). Table 1 overviews these competitions. 
Special Education Programs awarded 17 grants under the Service Demonstra- 
tion Models, 29 grants under the Cooperative Models for Planning and 
Developing Transitional Services, and 31 Demonstrations in Post-Secondary 
Education. 

In addition to the model demonstration grants awarded under Section 
626, Special Education Programs awarded 12 Youth Employment Projects 
(84.023D) and 15 Postsecondary Projects (84.023G) under the Handicapped 
Children's Model Program (authorized under Section 641-642 of EHA) . Also 
in fiscal year 1984, Rehabilitation Services Administration awarded five 
grants for "Transition from School or Institution to Work Projects 11 under 
the Special Projects and Demonstration for Disabled Individuals program 
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Table 1, Grant programs that have been awarded since P.L. 98-199 was enacted in 1984. 



Fiscal Number of 

Legislation Program Year Grant Awards 

'Section 6262 of P,L, 98-199, Secondary Education and Transitional Services for 1984 17 

Education of the Handi- Handicaoped Youth: Service Demonstration 
. capped Act, 1983 Projects (84.158A) 

Amendments 

< Secondary Education and Transitional Services for 1984 29 

Handicapped Youth: Cooperative Models for 
Planning and Developing Transitional Services 
(84.158B and 84.158C) 
Post-Secondary Educational Programs for Handicapped 1984 31 
Persons: Demonstrations (84.078B and 84.078C) 
Section 641-642 of P.L. Handicapped Children's Model Program: Youth Employment 1984 12 
98-199, Part E of the Projects (84,0230) 

Education of the Handicapped Children's Model Program: Post-Secondary 1984 15 

Handicapped Act Projects (84.023G) 

(20 USC1441-1442) 

Section 311 (A) (1) of P.L. Rehabilitation Services: Special Project (84.128A) 1984 s 
93-112 Rehabilitation Act 
■of 1973, as amended 
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(authorized by Section 311 of P.L. 93-112). All of these model demon- 
stration projects are funded for two or three years, although a few 
projects are funded for a 12-month period. Leadership in launching the 
Secondary Education and Transitional Services initiative was provided by 
Madeline C. Will, the Assistant Secretary for Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services, and is outlined in her seminal paper entitled 
"Bridges from School to Working Life 11 (Will, 1984). 
Institute Formed 

As part of the Secondary Education and Transitional Services for 
Handicapped Youth initiative, the University of Illinois at Urbana- 
Champaign was contracted in August of 1985 to assist in evaluating and 
extending the impact of the federal initiative. The recently formed 
Secondary Transition Intervention Effectiveness Institute at the 
University of Illinois will be studying the issues and problems related to 
the se^vdary education and transitional services of persons with 
handicaps through 1990 (Rusch & Phelps, 1985). This group has adopted a 
conceptual model for School-to- Work Transition, which addresses many of 
the concerns raised above. 

Within this model, transition is viewed as the intermediate phase of 
the school -tb-work continuum. The activities that occur during transition 
relate to educational programs and transitional services provided 
jointly b y personnel from the school and the employment sectors of the 
community, respectively. To be maximally effective, we assume that 
assessment, training, and job placement activities that occur during this 
transition period be jointly planned, implemented, and evaluated by 
special and vocational educators, guidance counselors, social workers, 
rehabilitation personnel, JTPA personnel, parents and advocates, and 
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co-workers and supervisors from various businesses and industries within 
the community. 

Additionally, the period of transition in this model generally can be 
viewed as longer or shorter depending upon the severity of the educational 
and employment problems encountered by youth. Generally, the degree of 
overlap in education and services is greater for youth with severe handi- 
caps than for youth with mild handicaps. For individuals with severe 
handicaps the period of assessment, instruction/training, and placement 
support may require a period of several years of extensive support, which 
probably will not be the case for youth with mild handicaps. 
Institute Approach 

The mission of the Transition Institute at Illinois is threefold. It 
addresses a series of inter-related applied research, program evaluation, 
and evaluation technical assistance needs related to secondary education 
and transitional services. The Research Program has adopted a multi- 
leveled approach to direct its activities. This approach contends that 
problems experienced by youth are a reflection of broader systems 1 
problems. Consequently, these problems require that the Transition 
Institute seek solutions at varying levels within the broader system, 
including: the individual level, the small-group level, the community 
level, and the societal level. 

At the individual level, interventions are person-centered and are 
directed toward ameliorating the problems of targeted youth, e.g., social 
skill problems and problems with generalization and independence. 
Problems that occur at the small-group level are seen as emanating from 
difficulties that occur with primary support groups, such as the family 
and coworkers, and thus interventions are aimed at changing the group's 
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behavior rather than the individual's behavior. At the community level, 
problems are viewed as the failure of organizations (e.g., the media, 
unions, employers) to implement socially-desirable values and goals, and 
consequently, interventions are focused upon changing the organizations 
themselves. The fourth and final level is directed toward changing 
"institutions" (e.g., governmental organizations, legislation, rules and 
regulations) with regard to social policy and economics. 

In the Evaluation Research Program, one of the five major activities 
is to collect and summarize information about the model programs funded 
under the Secondary Education and Transition Services 1 initiative through 
FY 1990. Descriptive data from a variety of sources are being collected 
annually on programs and projects receiving funding form the transition 
initiative (see Table 1). 

The second activity focuses upon a series of analyses that compare 
target audiences, objectives, and program progress. These analyses 
involve aggregating findings of each model program that share common 
characteristics to allow statements to be made that relate to a particular 
model 1 s effectiveness (e.g., the effect of providing long-term follow-up 
services after placement on a job, the effect of placement rates in 
communities where interagency cooperation exists versus in communities 
where such cooperation is limited or nonexistent). 

A third major activity of the Evaluation Research Program is to 
identify appropriate instruments and procedures for assessing the entering 
and exiting skills of students. The fourth major task entails examining 
educational, employment, and independent living outcomes attained by 
students with handicaps at the national, state, and local levels. 
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The final objective of the Evaluation Research Program focuses on 
evaluation methodology. The program will review basic evaluation issues 
and alternative paradigms, as well as strengthen the responsiveness and 
utilization of evaluation results to ensure program growth and continuity. 

The third component of the Transition Institute, the Evaluation 
Technical Assistance Program, provides technical assistance on evaluation 
methods to the federally-funded secondary and transition model demonstra- 
tion projects. Technical assistance staff conduct a needs assessment of 
each funded model program and assist in developing appropriate evaluation 
strategies to ensure that project directors are able to make statements 
about project effectiveness. 

Summary 

Although several million individuals with handicaps in this country 
are denied, for various reasons, the opportunity to engage in meaningful 
employment, these individuals do possess the potential to live and work in 
the community. These individuals have been the focus of attention by 
special educators, vocational educators, vocational rehabilitation 
personnel, adult service agencies, and many other agencies and organiza- 
tions for the past three decades. Unfortunately, individuals who are 
mentally retarded, physically disabled, and/or otherwise disabled, often 
have not made a successful transition into the community. Most of them 
either work in sheltered settings, are underemployed, or are unemployed 
and live with family, relatives, or friends without much hope of par- 
ticipating in their community in the manner most nondisabled persons 
participate. There is considerable evidence to suggest that these youth 
will not make any major gains in the world of work unless there is a 
concentrated effort to identify and introduce interventions that will lead 
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to their employment. Focusing upon transition from school -to-work, as 
national priority , will begin to impact upon efforts to employ youth 
with handicaps who are conspicuously absent from the workplace. 
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A Multi-Level Perspective on Job Terminations 
for Adults with Handicaps 
Cheryl Hanley-Maxwel 1 , Frank R. Rusch, and Julian Rappaport 

Research and training programs over the past tew years have demon- 
strated that competitive employment is a realistic goal for persons with 
handicaps. Indeed, when provided with the proper structures and supports 
these persons have benefited greatly form participation in the workplace. 
Despite the fact that we have made great progress in this area, many indi- 
viduals do not achieve full participation in employment settings. This 
article focuses upon a variety of approaches to employment of persons with 
handicaps. The primary contribution of the paper is in its re-examination 
of job loss from a multidimensional perspective. Our conception draws 
attention away from "client-blaming" and forces considerations that are 
more complex in nature, including a focus on more than one level of 
analysis. We also present several suggestions for intervention, making 
use of this multi-level approach. 

Research on Factors Related to Work Performance 

Early studies examining employability centered on individual 
difference variables to distinguish successful and unsuccessful groups 
(e.g., handicapped versus nonhandicapped individuals as well as between 
handicapped individuals). Variables such as IQ (Kolstoe, 1961; Reynolds 
& Stunkard, 1960; Shafter, 1957), aae (Kolstoe, 1961; Neff, 1959; 
Shafter, 1957), years of school and academic achievement (Kolstoe, 1961; 
Shafter, 1957), and home influence (Neff, 1959; Shaftor, 1957) have been 
examined with limited success; none of these variables predicted consis- 
tent or significant differences between individuals who were considered 
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successful in job placements, and those considered unsuccessful (Rusch, 
Schutz, & Heal , 1983). 

More recent studies have sought to identify problems related to work 
performance that may lead to job terminations. For example, Lagomarcino 
and Rusch (in press) reviewed nine studies examining factors that were 
thought to contribute to reasons for job terminations of adults with 
handicaps. All of the studies they reviewed identified deviant behavior 
as a major area of concern. The second most frequent area was inappro- 
priate interactions with supervisors and coworkers (indicated in seven 
studies). Several studies described extreme dependence on supervision as 
a problem area, and a few studies indicated problems in the areas of 
production, personal appearance, attendance or tardiness, transportation, 
and supervision. 

Lagomarcino and Rusch also compared the nine studies to the focus of 
applied research conducted with adults with handicaps in competitive 
employment settings. They found that of the fifteen studies they 
reviewed, seven studies published in the applied literature sought to 
decrease inappropriate interactions with supervisors and coworkers. Three 
studies sought to increase speed and/or accuracy of work (i.e., produc- 
tion). An equal number sought to increase production and to decrease 
dependence on supervision. Two studies were concerned with decreasing 
dependence on supervision. In all cases, the studies reviewed dealt 
exclusively with changing the behavior of the adult with handicaps. 
Although some teaching procedures included the use of coworkers, the focus 
of the research was clearly directed toward the employee with handicaps, 
rather than, for example the system(s) in which the target employee 
worked. Interestingly, Greenspan and Shoultz (1981) suggested that suc- 
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cess in competitive employment relates to the individual's ability to 
minimize being viewed as "deviant," and to maintain a certain degree of 
"social i n v i s i b i 1 i t y . 1 1 

The view expressed by Greenspan and Shoultz," while not illogical, 
looks at interactions in a unidimensional manner. This view directs 
intervention to only one individual. Not surprisingly, the target of the 
planned interventions is the person with handicaps. The next section 
introduces a broader, multidimensional conception of the problem. 

Reframing The Problem 

Persistent problems such as job terminations of individuals with 
handicaps often defy novel solutions. One major reason for this may be 
the way the problem is posed and solutions to those problems * derived. 
Once a problem is selected and decisions are made as to what , be asked 
about it, the methods of investigation and the solutions derived are 
predetermined (Seidman & Rappaport, 1986). The choices have been made in 
the social construction of reality. Certain premises frequently appear in 
the investigation of social problems, including employment attrition. 
These include: (a) causal attribution bias and victim blaming, (b) use of 
a single standard or small number of standards that are morally viewed, 
(c) generalization from extreme examples, and (d) looking for uniform 
solutions to a problem or "the solution" to a complex problem. 

The premise of attribution bias or victim-blaming (i.e., viewing the 
target person as the sole cause of their own problem) is especially 
prevalent in the literature on factors related to employment attrition of 
adults with handicaps. This premise rejects the individual who is unable 
to become invisible and maintains that the individual is the problem. All 
interventions must then be focused on this person. Typically, no effort 
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is made to alter the view of potential peers, coworkers, or society 
(Rappaport, 1977). The focus that the individual alone must change to 
conform with pre-existing standards has been questioned by Triandis (1976) 
in the context of minority employment. He suggested that employment train- 
ing may also be viewed from a perspective that requires adjustments by 
supervisors. The perspective that stresses changing only the individual 
with handicaps has also been challenged by Rusch, Chadsey, White, and 
Gifford (1985) who stress the need for cross-cultural community inte- 
gration. They propose that handicapped and nonhandicapped individuals be 
united M as equal members jointly participating in . . . employment set- 
tings. (Integrated employment is defined by the forumlation of a cohesive 
network of people and resources, which is linked together by common 
expectations and shared interests" (p. 120). Adoption of this perspective 
requires that problem definitions not be formed before time, place, and 
context are examined, which defines the ecological viewpoint (Rappaport, 
1977; Rusch & Mithaug, 1985; Seidman & Rappaport, 1986). 

Karan and Berger (in press) suggest that when a good match exists 
between people and their environments, job retention is likely. They 
contend that the problems (mostly social-interpersonal) experienced by the 
individual with handicaps in employment settings are a reflection of the 
individuals interaction with the setting and with other persons present 
in that setting. Consequently, solutions should reflect consideration of 
the employment context. These solutions are then most appropriately 
examined at the points at which the target employee is influenced by his 
or her ecology. Such an examination should result in the formulation of 
interventions that are multidimensional or multi-level. For example, 
interventions might be viewed at the individual level, the small group 
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level, the organizational or systems-centered level, and the institutional 
(social) and community level (Rappaport, 1977). Our thesis is that if we 
focus upon varying levels of potential intervention, we also focus on 
varying levels of potential solutions. Thus, awareness of all levels 
should be developed with attention to both within level influence and 
across level influence (Rappaport, 1977). The following sections address 
each of these levels and recommend possible solutions or areas in need of 
further investigation in the context of employment. 
Individual Level 

Change at the individual level is based on person-centered strategies 
and tactics of intervention with the individual seen as deviant, unable to 
fit into existing social structures (Rappaport, 1977). Problems that 
exist within the individual are typically sought for elimination or ameli- 
oration. All of the studies reviewed by Lagomardno and Rusch (in press) 
were found to relate to the individual level of analysis. The interven- 
tions vary form study to study, including the use of traditional behavior 
management strategies, coworker-administered treatment interventions, and 
self-instructional procedures (cf. Ru$ch, Martin, & White, 1985). 

A few studies also addressed the interpersonal problems experienced 
by employees with handicaps by including a social skills component in the 
planned intervention (Rusch, Schutz, & Agran, 1982; Schutz & Rusch, 1982; 
Stanford & Wehman, 1982). These interventions dealt with part of the 
problem, but posed a unidimensional view of interpersonal interaction fail- 
ures. Some authors have attempted to deal with this by incorporating 
significant others as change agents (Rogers-Warren & Warren, 1977; Rusch & 
Schutz, 1981; Rusch, Schutz, & Heal, 1983; Schoggen, J978; Shafer, in 
press). However, the focus of change remains the same, the target em- 
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ployee (Karan & Berger, in press). Karan and Berger (in press) expressed 
concern about limiting the focus of behavior change to only one of the 
participants involved in the integration process. They recommended 
devising interventions that deal with target employees at the small group 
level . 

While we do not solely recommend the continued targeting of the 
individual as the focus of intervention, there are some strategies that 
should be explored. We recommend, for example, that individuals with 
handicaps be taught to utilize self-advocacy techniques that allow these 
persons to control their own behavior or to problem-solve. The target of 
the intervention is the individual, but the interventions suggested 
enhance the control that the individual exerts over the environment. 
These procedures, coupled with interventions at the three remaining higher 
levels, would facilitate the accommodation of these persons in existing 
non segregated employment options. 
Small Group Level 

The small group level maintains that social problems are created by 
interpersonal difficulties within primary groups, such as the family or 
work groups. Problems are identified at the group level rather than 
limited to any one of its members (Rappaport, 1977). Problems are 
resolved by introducing interventions directed toward existing social 
support networks. Social support networks refer to "emotional, infor- 
mational, and material support that is provided by friends, relatives, 
neighbors, service provides, and others with whom (the target employee) 
has an ongoing relationship, and to whom one can turn in times of need or 
crisis" (O'Connor, 1983, p. 187). 
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Karan and Berger (in press) and O'Connor (1983) cite several studies 
highlighting the importance of social support in everyday life. These 
studies indicate that social support appears to be related to stress 
reduction, improved mental health, and better prognosis for physical 
health problems. Furthermore, they describe a growing body of literature 
that acknowledges the importance of social support as a factor in the 
successful community adjustment of persons with handicaps. 

Unfortunately, researchers and service providers rarely consider the 
social support networks when addressing problems associated with persons 
who are handicapped. Indeed, the general lack of recognition, as well as 
appreciation, of the friendships that adults with handicaps form in their 
lives attests to our general disregard of the importance of social net- 
works. For example, many newly formed community-based residential 
alternatives are implemented with total ignorance of the impact they have 
on existing friendships, and other social support networks. O'Connor 
(1983) suggested that residential goals be reexamined in light of the 
isolating effect "placement in the least restrictive setting" may have on 
the lives of these persons. 

While O'Connor (1983) takes a dim view of the likelihood of getting 
nonhandicapped individuals to welcome or even tolerate adults with 
handicaps in their social circles, Karan and Berger (in press) take a more 
optimistic view in regard to work settings. They suggest that a majority 
of the literature indicates that generally indifferent attitudes exist on 
the part of nonhandicapped coworkers towards the employment of mentally 
retarded workers into the work sites of those coworkers. In fact, a 
growing body of literature supports the contention that coworkers accept 
adults with handicaps (White & Rusch, 1983). 
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Suggestions for promoting the acceptance of adults with handicaps 
include utilizing coworkers as advocates to ensure fair assignment of job 
tasks, discourage practical jokes, serve as mediator in any confronta- 
tions, and facilitate communication (Shafer, in press); and an awareness 
model described by Karan and Berger (in press) that is intended to "raise 
the consciousness of those who interact with the (employee with handi- 
caps). 11 Additionally, Karan and Berger (in press) make five suggestions 
for improving social support networks for target employees who are competi- 
tively employed, including: (a) identifying key people to serve as 
advocates; (b) assisting the target employee, coworkers, and supervisors, 
to improve interactions within the work environment; (c) assessing 
proximate and distant events and settings that may influence the 
employee's ability to function on the job; (d) ensuring the sharing of 
responsibility for any needed behaivor change programs by the target 
employee and coworkers; and (e) ensuring that there are support systems 
operating in the lives of those, individuals who are expected to support 
the adult with handicaps (i.e., friends, family, acquaintances). 
Organizational and Systems-Centered Level 

An organizational or systems-centered analysis focuses upon 
organizational failure to implement socially-desirable values and goals; 
the problems are within the organizations themselves (Rappaport, 1977). 
Several interventions have been recommended for alleviating problems at 
the organizational and systems-centered level. Strategies that have been 
recommended include: flexible work schedules to highlight individual 
capability, job sharing, job redesign, and the use of architecture to 
foster positive psychological effects (Moos & Lemke, 1983). 
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Utilizing alternative work patterns may facilitate success on the 
job. McMahon and Bartley (1981) suggested that for several reasons (e.g., 
transportation difficulties, health and stamina, skill demands) many 
individuals with handicaps are unable to work traditional work hours. To 
accommodate this problem, two alternative work patterns were recommended: 
flextime and permanent part-time employment. Flextime allows employees 
more control over the hours they work. Although there is usually a set 
amount of core hours that must be maintained to complete the work assign- 
ments), beginning and ending times are flexible. Studies examining the 
use of flextime have noted improved morale and productivity, and reduced 
absenteeism, tardiness, and turnover (McMahon & Bartley, 1981). Addition- 
ally, flexible scheduling allows workers to better meet unique transpor- 
tation needs (e.g., bus scheduling), health needs (e.g., catherization 
times, medical appointments, counseling sessions), educational needs 
(e.g., speech, occupational and physical therapies, community skills 
training), and leisure needs. Finally, flextime allows the worker timfe to 
develop social-interpersonal networks outside the work environment. 

Permanent part-time employment is employment carried out in less than 
eight hours per day or 40 hours per week. Seventy-five percent of the 
part-time workforce in the United States work partial days five days a 
week (McMahon & Bartley, 1981). There are numerous variations available. 
Job-sharing relates to part-time employment and is particularly attractive 
when dealing with job options for employees with handicaps. Job-sharing 
allows a full-time position to be restructured into two or more part-time 
jobs. These part-time jobs may be worked as consecutive shifts or as 
concurrent shifts in which two employees, for example, collaborate on 
meeting the responsibilities of the job while working shorter hours. 
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Another variation of job sharing includes sharing the responsibilities of 
the job as well as sharing the salary and benefits. 

Careful job analysis and job redesign are often critical to the 
employment success of the individual with handicaps. Wershing (1984) 
cited the need to critically analyze requirements for job performance and 
compare these with the capabilities of the individual with handicap?. She 
suggested the use of Available Motions Inventory (Bates, 1981; Cerebral 
Palsy Research Foundation of Kansas, 1980) as a method of analysis. Addi- 
tionally, she cited a variety of studies that investigated the effects 
that particular job modifications have had on performance. 

Architectural design can have a variety of psychological effects on 
behavior and learning. When designing an environment, an architect 
typically considers the habltability of that environment, e.g., health and 
safety, functionality, and efficiency, and psychological comfort and 
satisfaction (Preiser & Taylor, 1983). The design of work places should 
not emphasize one dimension of habitability to the exclusion of another. 
Special attention should be given to the psychological effects that 
lighting, color, space, density, form, and noise, may have on the employee 
performance. These factors have been frequently addressed in industry, 
but have rarely been addressed in relation to their effect on employees 
with handicaps. 

Each of these alternatives have their advantages. The first two may 
facilitate better job performance through a combination of shorter work 
hours and allocation of tasks based on ability. The third variation may 
open job opportunities that previously have been unavailable due to one 
person's inability to perform tasks associated with the job. Job sharing 
allows service providers to mix and match individuals to accomplish job 
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tasks that highlight the competencies of each of the individuals rather 
than their incompetencies. All Instances of job sharing often reduce the 
need for job restructuring or modification. Architectural design has not 
been fully studied and may have new effects on performance. 
Institutional and Community Level 

The Institutional and community level of analysis embraces the 
philosophy that "social problems are created by our institutions rather 
than by persons, groups, or specific organizations" (Rappaport, 1977, p. 
162). Permanent change will occur only if culture, expectations, 
attitudes, values, goals, social policy, economics, and politics are 
changed (Rappaport, 1977). Two methods used to obtain institutional or 
community change are advocacy and grassroots political action. 

Advocacy. Advocacy focuses on the failures of institutions that 
produce or aggravate the problems experienced by the individual. This 
level of analysis asserts that we examine the interrelationship between 
individuals and social, political, legal, and economic influences 
(Knitzer, 1980). Advocates will have to act at both the individual and 
class levels. At the individual level, advocates may have to ensure the 
enforcement of affirmative action in hiring, promotion, and termination of 
target employees. Additionally, employees with handicaps should be 
educated as to their rights and obligations in the workplace. Target 
employees should be assisted in securing their rights, and advocating for 
the application of their rights on their own behalf. They should be 
encouraged to join unions and taught how to secure the services of the 
union at times of need or crisis. 
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Four types of class advocacy (i.e., legislative, administrative, 
legal, and monitoring) are used to shape public policy through investi- 
gative research, publicity, coalition and constituency building, and 
litigation (Knitzor, 1980). A primary concern of class advocacy is the 
removal of disincentives in the community sector. Loss of Supplemental 
Security Income and Medicare benefits at minimal income levels, for 
example, often decreases the desire of persons with handicaps and/or the 
family of the target employee to actively seek employment in the 
competitive sector (cf. Rusch et al . , 1985). Disincentives must be 
removed or graduated assistance must be provided on the basis of more 
relevant criteria than minimal income level (e.g., number of months or 
years employed, availability of employer provided benefits that are 
adequate enough to meet existing and potential needs). At the present 
time, class advocacy should be directed toward revising current 
legislation related to income maintenance programs. 

Grassroots political action . Grassroots political action often 
results in organizing employees with handicaps into cohesive groups, 
capable of making their needs and desires known. One organization whose 
development and structure serves as a model is the Association of Com- 
munity Organizations for Reform Now (ACORN). Each ACORN affiliate is 
locally based and financed. However, the organizers are professionals 
trained as change agents. Organizers identify and magnify local issues 
that are used as the rallying point for the start of the grassroots 
movement. Additionally, loose coalitions are formed with different 
organizations to advance common concerns or exchange information (Doyle, 
Wilcox, & Repucci, 1983). The impact of this type of grassroots movement 
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for employees with handicaps should be felt In places such as local small 
business associations and unions. 

Grassroots advocacy groups Include adults with handicaps, and their 
families, friends, and advocates. These groups demand social policy 
changes at local levels that will result In more jobs and job redesign 
that will accommodate the needs of employees with handicaps and encourage 
Increased hiring considerations. Locally, specific Incentives (e.g., 
low-cost or guaranteed loans, training of the workforce, tax concessions) 
could be offered to increase the general availability of jobs (Levin, 
1983). Such programs would benefit all potential workers, not just those 
with handicaps. However, the availability of these programs should be 
tied to hiring persons with handicaps as well as persons who are not 
handicapped. The grassroots groups should develop and implement organized 
informational campaigns designed to re-educate the general populas regard- 
ing the competencies and assets of this group of people. Businesses that 
employ and retain workers should be rewarded through the use of favorable 
publicity, while businesses that fail to employ or retain workers with 
handicaps for arbitrary reasons should be publicly acknowledged. Similar 
to other minority groups, persons with handicaps and their advocates 
should consider proactive campaigns to ensure their rights at both the 
local and national level. 

Campaigns at the national level should seek to redistribute federal 
monies from income maintenance programs (i.e., Title XIX, Title XX) to 
more normative, community-based programs that emphasize independent 
functioning through ongoing support services. Additionally, they should 
advocate for increased tax Incentives for businesses that employ workers 
with handicaps and/or provide architectural and/or job modifications that 
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increase the potential for success. Levin (1983) suggested four indirect 
interventions designed to increase the general availability of jobs to all 
sectors of the population, and to increase the overall quality of those 
available jobs. These intervention included: economic growth, greater 
labor intensiveness in production, training and wage subsidies, and 
persuasion. Although these interventions are directed at the general 
population, they have direct applicability to those workers with handicaps. 

Economic growth and the pattern of this growth are critical factors 
in the number and type of jobs available. Levin recommended the expansion 
of government revenues through increased economic activity. Policies such 
as deficit spending and low interest rates lead to increased economic 
activity. Expansion of jobs that produce civilian goods as opposed to 
military spending will produce more jobs. However, expansionary efforts 
must be directed at labor intensive production or the net effect may be a 
loss in the total number of available jobs. Incentives that decrease the 
cost of labor relative to capital should be advocated. Such incentives 
will require the restructuring of the present system of taxation (Levin, 
1983). 

A healthy, labor-intensive economy will mean more available jobs to 
all. More available jobs means more employment opportunities for persons 
with handicaps. In their efforts to obtain more and better employment for 
adults with handicaps, advocacy groups must not ignore the larger picture 
in which they operate. They must join with other advocacy groups to 
demand economic growth and employment policies that will benefit all 
workers. 
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Summary 

This paper Introduced a multi-level analysis approach examining 
factors related to job terminations of workers with handicaps. One of the 
major outcomes of this analysis 1s the recognition that existing, pub- 
lished reports have almost exclusively focused upon changing the behavior 
of the employee with handicaps. Our viewpoint suggests broader con- 
sideration be given to planned Interventions at several levels of 
analysis. Four levels were examined Including the Individual, small 
group, organizational or systems-centered, and Institutional and commu- 
nity. Interventions were reviewed and proposals for new interventions 
were made at each level. In general, Interventions occur within the first 
three levels of analysis. The fourth level (Institutional and community) 
remains relatively untapped by social change advocates. 
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The purpose of this paper is to introduce supported work. Supported 
work is a relatively new term and relates to the use of new, improved 
"best practices" that have been shown to be effective in our efforts to 
competitively employ persons with severe disabilities. 1 The term 
"supported work" was first used by Kraus and MacEachron (1982) and has 
since been adopted to describe the process of securing employment for 
persons with handicaps whose potential for employment 1s often considered 
nlll. Supported work embraces contemporary Ideology that conflicts with 
current efforts to "provide services" without considerations to the 
social value of those services. Because there 1s always the possibility 
that 'there is nothing new under the sun' and that service providers have 
been providing similar support but under a different heading for 20 years, 
the first section of this paper concentrates on what is new and different 
about supported work; the second section provides an overview of the 
characteristics of the supported-work approach, the target populations 
that have been exposed to supported work programs offered by a local pro- 
vider in the State of Illinois, and the staffing and funding patterns that 
have been used by the Illinois program. The final section of this paper 
offers recommendations for personnel preparation. 
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Is There Something New Under the Sun ? 

Evidence from a variety of studies suggests that many persons with 
handicaps—even severe handicaps—are achieving some degree of indepen- 
dence because of earned income. Yet, the handicapped population continues 
to be underrepresented in competitive employment. Failure to attain full 
employment potential stems from a variety of sources, ranging from popu- 
lation characteristics and types of services provided to the state of 
economy and ideology. Overwhelming data suggest that rehabilitation 
agencies, the primary vehicles for providing services to individuals with 
handicaps, have been ineffective in preparing these clients for meaningful 
employment. Based upon recent census figures as many as 30 percent of all 
persons with a disability are unemployed. Research at the University of 
Illinois, spanning a 15-year period, suggest that almost all persons with 
handicaps are either unemployed or underemployed. Meaningful employ- 
ment , which refers to employment in integrated settings whereby all 
employees work for mutual outcomes (production of needed services or 
valued goods for monetary rewards), seems to escape these persons. 

Traditional approach to rehabilitation services . Examination of 
the procedures used by the sheltered workshop, the predominant setting for 
vocational training of mentally retarded persons, can help to explain why 
few persons with disabilities attain their employment potential. Upon 
referral to a local rehabilitation facility, an individual is typically 
evaluated for 90 to 120 days to determine his/her work potential 
(Menchetti, Rusch, & Owens, 1983). Based upon this evaluation, the 
individual is either placed into work activity, extended sheltered 
employment, or transitional employment programs. Individuals whose 
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production rate is 25 percent that of the normal workforce qualify for 
work activity or adult day training programs. 

Work activity or adult day training refers to day programs where 
between 20 to 60 individuals with handicaps spend their day performing 
activities that bar little if any relation to employment (e.g., coloring, 
dressing a doll, sitting quietly). Few of these programs offer employment 
training or wages; most programs focus their training efforts on leisure 
activities such as arts and crafts. If wages are offered, they are 
generally quite low (i.e., less that $300.00 a year). 

Extended sheltered employment is available to individuals whose 
production rate exceeds that of those in work activity or adult day 
training programs, but who are believed to be incapable of attaining the 
skill levels or independence required in the community. Although the goal 
of extended sheltered employment is employment, actual wages paid are 
often very low (about $700.00 a year). Sheltered employment, like work 
activity and adult day training programs is segregated and is character- 
ized by large numbers of individuals with handicaps, usually between 50 to 
100, working side-by-side. Few persons who are severely handicapped ever 
attain sheltered workshop status; most workshops employ individuals who 
are mildly or moderately disabled. 

Transitional employment, the process of training skills needed for 
competitive employment, is available only to those individuals with the 
highest vocational potential. Ideally, upon completion of transitional 
employment training, an individual leaves the sheltered environment for 
employment in the competitive labor market. An individual who is com- 
petitively employed performs work that is valued by an employer in an 
integrated setting making minimum wage or better. 
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Traditionally, competitive employment options exist in most local 
communities in Illinois. Agencies such as the Illinois Department of 
Rehabilitation Services offer job placement services to eligible clients. 
These services are usually offered to individuals who require little 
training to learn job-related tasks and then once placed on the job 
require little if any follow-up. Typically, individuals served are placed 
into competitive and integrated settings. Many individuals utilizing 
these services are not mildly handicapped, but are considered disadvan- 
taged or displaced workers (i.e., nonhandicapped workers who have lost 
their jobs). 

Interestingly, transition to competitive employment is atypical for 
persons with severe disabilities, due to several obstacles, including the 
subtle and cumulative result of our history of social reform which has led 
to the recognition of goals conflicting with contemporary ideology and 
methodology (Rusch, Chadsey-Rusch , White, & Gifford, 1985). For example, 
the "dual role 11 of the sheltered workshop is becoming widely recognized. 
As long ago as 1970, Neff distinguished between the "rehabilitation work- 
shop 11 and the "sheltered workshop" with the former functioning as a 
transitional service for competitive employment, and the latter as 
providing rehumerative employment to those who were considered incapable 
of employment apart from supervision. 

Transition to competitive employment is also exacerbated by 
shortcomings in our view of what constitutes "best practices." For 
example, typical sheltered workshop staff lack knowledge of what skills 
should be trained, how best to train these skills, and how best to 
structure their programs to facilitate movement toward integrated, competi- 
tive employment (Rusch, 1983). Sheltered workshops traditionally rely 
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upon staff who have little knowledge about the instructional technology or 
industrial design necessary in developing an individual's potential for 
employment (Pomerantz &Marholi, 1977; Whitehead, 1979). Thus, the 
primary method of training, supervision with vague instructions and 
occasional prompts to stay on task, further encourages dependence upon 
sheltered employment and emphasizes working on overly simplified tasks, 
rather than developing marketable work skills (Martin, 1980). 

Contempora ry approach to rehabilitation services . Recently, the 
employment situation for persons with severe disabilities has improved 
due, primarily, to the development of competitive employment programs 
(CEPs). These CEPs share the following components: (1) the community is 
first surveyed to identify possible job placements and their associated 
social and vocational survival skills; (b) community-based, (nonsheltered^ 
training sites are established within actual community work settings 
whereby potential employees (clients) are taught to perform the skills 
necessary for actual employment; (c) once the individual is trained in the 
community work setting (i.e., the nonsheltered training site), he/she is 
placed into a targeted .job within a 6-month period; and (d) training 
and long-t erm followup of decreasing intensity is provided to facilitate 
maintenance of acquired skills, in addition to training skills unique to 
the new employment site. The CEPs that share these common components have 
been developed as part of high school and rehabilitation programs across 
the country and have more recently been referred to as the "supported work 
model of competitive employment" (Rusch, in press). The term "supported 
work" stresses our emerging interest in "supporting" the employment of 
persons who are handicapped, rather than placing these persons into 
employment and hoping that they make the transition. By directly 
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addressing the transition from the rehabilitation facility to competitive 
employment, the supported work model offers the advocacy and coordination 
necessary to provide employment training and, ultimately, community place- 
ment and adjustment. The model is relatively new, however, and the best 
practices facilitating handicapped individuals 1 participation in society 
are still being identified. 
Table 1. 

Major components of the supported work model 

1. Identify available jobs in the community 

2. Assess job requisites (survival) skills 

3. Establish work performance objectives 

4. Assess client performance and develop individualized program 
plans 

5. Teach clients to perform entry level skills in community-based 
employment training programs 

6. Place clients in targeted jobs 

7. Teach clients to perform new skills and to maintain survival 
skills 

8. Systematically withdraw post-placement instruction program 
Why competitive employment ? Compared to sheltered employment, com- 
petitive employment offers numerous advantages to persons who are 
handicapped. Most often competitive employment involves placement in 
community-integrated settings whereby the employee receives at least 
minimum wage, interacts with nonhandicapped coworkers, produces valued 
goods or services, and has opportunities for increased earnings and 
responsibilities. Sheltered employment, on the other hand, usually 
entails employment in segregated centers where the employee receives an 
average hourly wage of 43 cents, has little if any contact with nonhandi- 
capped coworkers, and produces goods of questionable societal and personal 
value. 

Summary . Competitive employment is the normal and expected career 
path for persons who are nonhandicapped. The opportunity to go to work 
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every day and to be part of a work force produces profitable personal and 
societal outcomes. Although competitive employment may not be a suitable 
option for everybody, it should be available so that all persons can, to 
the greatest extent possible, enjoy and engage in work that may result in 
individual or societal gains. The ability of rehabilitation and education 
personnel to change their attitudes and expectations in this respect as 
well as those of other educators, parents, and employers remains our major 
roadblock to competitive employment. The supported work approach takes 
advantage of new educational and rehabilitation instructional developments 
and emerging new idealogical developments to shaping rehabilitation 
services. 

Characteristics of the Supported Work Approach 

In the previous section, the supported work model was introduced. In 
this section, components of the supported work model are delineated in 
greater detail. First, assessment of work behavior is characterized, 
followed by job identification, placement, and training. Next, follow-up 
issues such as social validation, involvement of coworkers, and main- 
tenance and generalization are discussed. The final subsection overviews 
the clients who are expected to benefit most from supported work and 
addresses the outcome measures that have served to evaluate program 
effectiveness in the Illinois model. 

Assessment . In order to provide the optimal match between the 
individual worker and the job into which she/he is placed, assessment of 
work skills and identification of job requirements are necessary. Assess- 
ment of work skills should be based upon procedures that most effectively 
predict progress within the targeted placement setting. These procedures 
should ideally include collection and interpretation of data within an 
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ecological framework, identification of specific responses that are 
required in the projected placement opportunities (especially those most 
crucial in promoting longevity), selection and training on representative 
examples of these identified responses, provision of equal emphasis to 
baseline, formative, and summative phases of assessment, measurement of 
both quantitative and qualitative behavioral dimensions, and a de-emphasis 
upon developmental ly sequenced assessments. 

Placement . Within the supported-work models, Martin (1986) 
discussed aspects of the placement process that are keys to its success. 
First, community placement options must be identified and then surveyed 
with respect to job availability and requirements. These employment oppor- 
tunities need to be evaluated, with the most favorable opportunities 
constituting the placement pool. To facilitate ^^;:^nt success, a 
working relationship with the employer needs to be cultivated and his/her 
expectations and attitudes considered. Another important contributor to 
job success is parental support—parents should be included within the 
placement process. A key step in the placement procedure is the interview 
process and thus clients should be prepared specifically so as to enhance 
the manner in which they present themselves. Finally, consistent feedback 
in the form of work performance can improve the likelihood of job success 
by ensuring that employers, workers, and trainers are in agreement with 
respect to evaluation of job performance. 

Skill training . Stainback, Stainback, Nietupski, & Hamre-Nietupski 
(in press) have underscored the advantages of preparing individuals for 
placement through the use of n communi ty-based training stations, 11 as 
opposed to traditional simulations provided within sheltered workshops. 
These advantages include the following: 
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1. Training of vocational survival skills. 

2. Opportunities to learn social interaction skills. 

3. Opportunity for coworkers to serve as role models. 

4. Development of understanding by coworkers of persons who are 
handicapped. 

5. Familiarization with employment considerations by training 
personnel . 

6. Enhancement of generalization. 

7. More normalized learning experience. 

8. Positive influence upon community members 1 attitudes towards 
individuals who are handicapped. 

9. Enhanced likelihood of successful competitive employment 
placement. 

Social validation . Social validation provides a measure of the 
acceptability of work performance as perceived by significant individuals 
within the workplace, e.g., employers and coworkers (White & Rusch, 
1983). Two procedures, social comparison and subjective evaluation, have 
been used to obtain social validation. Social comparison involves com- 
parison of the target employee's work performance with behavior of 
nonhandicapped coworkers within similar jobs or situations. Subjective 
evaluation consists of evaluating a target behavior as to its accept- 
ability by significant others who have contact with the target employee. 
The two methods of social validation can be applied to: 1) work goals, 2) 
work procedures, and 3) work performance. Social validation provides 
evaluation measures most closely tied to indicators of worker success, 
that is, worker effectiveness as perceived by supervisors and employers. 
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Coworkers as change agents . In addition to the importance of 
measuring significant others' perceptions of worker performance, the 
nature of the interaction of significant others with the worker who is 
handicapped is often crucial. Specifically, enlisting coworkers as change 
agents, especially during long-term, follow-up periods, appears to be a 
promising approach to facilitating enduring placement success (Shafer, in 
press). Coworkers can be effective in the roles of advocates, observers, 
and trainers. The importance of coworker cooperation and involvement is 
especially great in situations where placement agencies provide little or 
no follow-up services. 

Maintena nce and generalization . Maintenance and generalization of 
work skills are seen as vocational requirements for which special training 
strategies must be implemented. Workers must be both autonomous in 
performing a skill and adaptable to environmental changes in work settings 
following training (Gifford, Rusch, Martin, & White, 1984). On-the-job 
training should incorporate strategies that promote autonomy such as 
self-control procedures and the systematic withdrawal of instructional 
procedures. 

Individuals s erved by a model supported work program in the state of 
IVMnois. Developmental Services Center and the University of Illinois 
initiated the development of a supported-work model program in 1978. The 
program consists of two community-based vocational training programs (food 
service and janitorial services), a placement program, and an employment 
follow-up program. To qualify for the program, potential program partici- 
pants must be eligible to receive services from the Illinois Department of 
Rehabilitation Services and the Job Training Partnership Act, the two 
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primary sources of funding for the two vocational training programs. 
Eligibility requirements include being at least 18 years of age, severely 
disabled, unemployed, and in need of intensive skill training before 
entering the job market. 

A total of 134 persons have participated n the program since 1978 
(see Table 2). Forty-three percent of the persons served have been 
diagnosed as multiply handicapped, (i.e., having a secondary handicapped 
condition). Of the 134 persons who have participated in training, 108 
completed training and were placed on jobs in the community. The 
remaining 236 individuals did not complete training for a variety of 
reasons including poor attendance, severe behavior problems, lack of 
interest in obtaining employment, and health problems. 

Summary of clients placed on jobs . Of the 134 persons enrolled in 
training, 108 were placed on jobs in the community. Table 3 provides a 
summary of placement based upon length of time on the job. Individuals 
completing the janitorial vocational training program have been placed in 
a variety of settings including motels, small businesses, nursing homes, 
and restaurants. At these sites, the employees perform a variety of 
janitorial tasks dictated by the need of the individual placement. For 
example, some are required to use heavy industrial cleaning equipment such 
as buffers and carpet shampooers, whereas others perform mostly light 
cleaning such as cleaning restrooms, dusting, and vacuuming carpets. 
Graduates of the food service vocational training program have been placed 
primarily on jobs in the dormitory kitchens at the University of Illinois 
or in local restaurants. Most of these individuals have been employed as 
kitchen laborers or dishwashers, although some have been successfully 
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Table 2. 

Client Characteri stics a 



Age 

18-56 years of age 
Median Age = 2 

Sex N % 

Male 94 70 

Fer.ale 40 30 

Primary Diagnosis 

Mental Retardation 99 74 

' Mild (61) 
Moderate (35) 
Severe (3) 

Mental Illness 21 16 

Learning Disabilities 9 7 

Visual Impairment 2 2 

Cerebral Palsy 1 \ 

Other 2 2 



Of the 134 individuals served, 58 (43%) have a secondary handicapping 
condition. 
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Table 3 

Job Placement Stati sties 



Janitorial/Housekeepinq 


Placed: 


82 


Length of Time on the Job 


N 


% 


3 months 


75 


91 


6 months 


54 


86 


1 year or more 


40 


49 


Sti 1 1 employed 


36 


44 


Food Service Placed: 


CO 




Length of time on the Job 


N 


% 


3 months 


20 


77 


6 months 


28 


69 


1 ye£r or more 


16 


62 


Sti 1 1 employed 


12 


46 


placed in food preparation positions. 


Graduates work 


from 5-40 hours per 



week and earn anywhere from minimum wage to $7.00/hour. 

Staffing and funding patterns . This supported work program is 
funded primarily by federal and state monies that are distributed at the 
local level. For example, the Department of Rehabilitation Services 
(DORS) and the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) are two agencies 
involved in the funding of the community-based training program, i.e., 
janitorial and food service (refer to Table 4). 

Fee-for-service arrangements have been established with DORS whereby 
the program received $125 a week for each week an individual participates 
in one of the two training programs. These financial arrangements were 
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Table 4 

Developmental Services Center 
Community Services 



Program Manager 



Program Coordinator 



1 










f 






Food Service 
Training 




Vocational Placement 
and 
Follow Up 




Janitorial 
Training 



STAFF: 



STAFF TO CLIENT 
RATIO: 



1. 



Vocational Trainer 



1:3 



1. Employment Specialist 
3.5 Follow Up Trainers 



1:9 



2, Vocational Trainers 



2:6 



FUNDING SOURCES: 



DORS 

($125 wk/person) 
JTPA 

Enrollment $1,075 
Completion $1,425 
Placement $1,425 



Title XX 
Local 708 Board 



DORS 

($125 wk/person) 

JTPA 
Enrollment 
Completion 
Placement 

Local 708 Board 



$1,075 
$1,425 
$1,425 



ICEP FUNDING HAS 
BEEN USED TO: 



ERIC 



Co-Fund the Vocational 
Trainer Position 



Co-Fund 2 of the Fol low- 
Up Trainer Positions 
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established with the vocational rehabilitation counselors at the local 
DORS office. JTPA also supports the Program. As in the case with the 
Department of Rehabilitation Services, individuals must be JTPA eligible. 
JTPA provides money through performance-based contracts that have been 
established between the Program and the local JTPA office. Specifically, 
the program received money for enrolling individuals in the training 
programs, having these individuals complete training, and placing these 
individuals into competitive employment. The follow-up component of the 
program is funded by the Department of Public Aid through Title XX funds, 
and by the local mental health board. 

Summary. Competitive employment for disabled persons has moved 
from a philosophy to a reality, due in part, to the development and 
implementation of a functional technology. The "methods" described in 
this section are important because they focus on a socially-valued 
outcome: paid work and the lifestyle that paid work allows. Supported- 
work methods recognize the complex demands associated with training skills 
that need to be maintained and that will also need to be generalized 
across the full range of situations a person experiences in competitive 
employment. 

The deinstitutionalization movement, including placing persons with 
handicaps into nonsheltered employment, has been in full swing since the 
introduction of the principle of normalization (Wolfensberger, 1972). 
Unfortunately, perspectives (such as normalization) and methodologies 
(such as interagency collaboration) have been misconstrued by service 
providers associated with adult programs. For example, normalization has 
been misconstrued to mean that competitive employment alone, will auto- 
matically benefit the deinstitutionalized individual. Simple exposure 
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to the patterns and conditions of everyday life which are as close as 
possible to the norms and patterns of mainstream society has not 
guaranteed acquisition and maintenance of community competencies asso- 
ciated with successful competitive employment. Competitive employment 
involves much more than the physical removal of an individual from one 
setting and his/her placement into another. "Geographical relocation" is 
but one of the characteristics of competitive employment. Indeed, 
relocation and forming a cohesive social network of people and resources 
is complex and personnel who are trained to appreciate these complexities 
are needed . However, few university programs exist that certify special 
education or rehabilitation personnel specifically to work with adults 
with severe disabilities. 

Many service providers in the field now will require inservice 
training to update their skills to successfully integrate adults into 
competitive employment. Those professionals working with severely 
disabled adults in institutions, large intermediate care facilities, and 
sheltered workshops have generally not been as successful in implementing 
integration efforts as their colleagues who work with handicapped children 
in public school settings. This may in part be explained by the lack of 
university programs certifying special education personnel to work with 
adults who are disabled. The final section of this paper focuses upon our 
need to promote meaningful employment and to enhance quality of life for 
individuals with handicaps by establishing new rehabilitation training 
programs in the State of Illinois. 
Recommendations for Personnel Preparation 

Many adult service providers in the State of Illinois are involved in 
emerging trends that embrace contemporary ideology, suggesting that 
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integrated outcomes are the goals we should be working toward. In addi- 
tion, current program initiatives and funding are available for service 
providers to develop supported work programs. However, adult service 
providers currently serving persons with handicaps continue to have low 
expectations for them and fail to provide opportunities for meaningful 
employment. These same professionals do not possess the knowledge or 
skill necessary to develop vocational training, placement, and follow-up 
services that are critically important to the development of a supported- 
work program. At this time it seems that there is an overwhelming need 
for the establishment of personnel preparation programs at the preservice 
and inservice levels. 

Preservice training . There is a growing need for newly trained 
professionals in the area of competitive employment for persons with 
handicaps. Special educators as well as rehabilitation personnel must 
acquire the skills needed to orchestrate complex service plans for 
individuals with handicaps. These services must involve input from a 
variety of disciplines including educators, language clinicians, occupa- 
tional and physical therapists, psychologists, and adult service pro- 
viders, funding agencies, and parents. Consequently, special educators 
and rehabilitation personnel must become educational team managers and 
coordinate all necessary services to ensure the client's needs are met. 

The objective of preservice training programs should be to provide a 
theoretical base and the practical skills necessary to establish CEP's. 
The greater the degree of handicap of the persons being served, the more 
precise and specific the competencies must be of a professional attempting 
to provide effective educational programming. Preservice training 
programs have traditionally emphasized elementary-aged students with mild 
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to moderate handicaps. A new emphasis must be placed on serving adoles- 
cents and adults and, specifically, those with severe disabilities. The 
needs of adolescents/adults with severe disabilities in the areas of 
curriculum, instruction, and follow-up services are significantly dif- 
ferent from the needs of youth with severe disabilities. Direct service 
personnel specifically trained to develop and implement educational/reha- 
bilitation programs for persons with severe disabilities are necessary. 

Inservice training . There are always going to be teachers and 
adult service providers who will have never been trained specifically to 
develop CEP's. However, they are now charged with providing training 
programs for these individuals. Therefore, inservice training programs 
designed to provide the conceptual base and practical skills as provided 
in preservice training programs must be developed. In addition, it may be 
necessary to change the attitudes of personnel currently providing day 
programming for persons with handicaps. 

Unlike preservice training, inservice training is constrained by 
time, which would necessitate an instructional format that differs from 
most preservice training programs. Personnel trainers must work very 
closely with the school or service agency administrators and staff to 
establish a format compatible with the persons being served. In addition, 
in many instances personnel development activities may require that the 
instructors (e.g. s university professors) travel to the inservice 
participants rather than requiring the participants to convene on the 
instructor's territory. 

Summary. Due to the complexity of the task facing special 
education and rehabilitation personnel serving persons with disabilities, 
personnel preparation programs will have to provide a more comprehensive 
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and systematic curriculum. There is a critical need for the practices 
developed in model demonstration programs to be incorporated into pre- 
service and inservice preparation programs. Because of the variety of 
specialists serving individuals with disabilities, educators and rehabili- 
tation personnel must become educational team managers (Mori, Rusch, & 
Fair, 1982). In addition, a model personnel preparation curriculum should 
be competency-based, field-based, behavioral ly grounded, include com- 
munity-referenced curriculum development, and provide a focus on 
transition issues. Further, there should be a broadened awareness of 
medical, legal, and advocacy Issues, as well as an understanding of 
service delivery systems that promote interagency cooperation. Due to the 
varying degrees of handicaps experienced by consumers, education and 
rehabilitation personnel must possess a wide and sophisticated range of 
skills. 

General Summary 

Wehman and Kregel (1983) describe a "dramatic baseline" in employment 
of persons with handicaps, citing unemployment rates of 50 to 75 percent 
for this population. Unemployment, in part, relates to traditional 
rehabilitation practices that do no significantly influence the lives of 
persons with disabilities. Persons entering the world of employment have 
been "plugged" into a placement continuum and expected to move from work 
activity to sheltered employment to competitive employment. Bellamy and 
his colleagues (in press) have documented that in reality, the majority do 
not move through this 'system. They estimated that based upon current 
averages of time spent in each component of the rehabilitation continuum, 
it would take approximately 50 years for a person to qualify for competi- 
tive employment (assuming entrance at the work activity level after high 
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school). There should be little doubt that the system as it stands needs 
chal 1 enging . 

The basic change necessary is a philosophical one. Traditionally, 
the rehabilitation system has been exclusionary in its practices with 
persons with handicaps, accepting only those whose potential for employ- 
ment is highest. Recently, this exclusionary approach has been chal- 
lenged; in fact, it has been totally ignored. Many model programs are 
successfully in operation across this country. In each of these programs 
there are common components that collectively define the "supported work 
model 

In summary, on the positive side , research in the area of 
vocational training for persons with handicaps has demonstrated that these 
individuals are capable of being productive members of integrated work 
settings. Consequently, a recent emphasis has been placed on improving 
the quality of vocational training programs throughout his country. On 
the negative side , there exists a critical shortage of professionals who 
have the knowledge base and practical skills necessary for developing and 
delivering "supported work" options. Although little research has been 
conducted to evaluate the necessary components of effective personnel 
preparation, a number of educators have suggested that training programs 
should be competency-based as well as field-based. Theoretical founda- 
tions should be rooted in a behavioral technology, and curriculum 
development strategies should be community referenced. 
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